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BOOK   cated action. The offended Sultan dallied with intent; willing to
. . ^'-.^ act as an acknowledged suzerain but not as a catspaw for Anglo-
1880-83. jfyeneh convenience. These jarring associates offered him no real
extension of his power, but stipulated for strict restraints. No
more furtive game of unavowed cross-purposes had ever dis-
credited European diplomacy in the East. Events were precipi-
tated.

Relying on the French to thwart Turkish intervention and
refuse their own, Arabi began to throw up earthworks against
the British fleet and strengthen his batteries to command the
harbour. The Cabinet had been urgently warned that the popu-
lace might fall upon Christians and Europeans at any moment.
On Sunday, June 11, the Alexandrian riots flamed out to the
old Moslem cry, "Kill! Kill!". About a dozen Europeans were
slaughtered; the British Consul, dragged out of his carriage,
was severely beaten. The Anglo-French fleet looked on.
When this news reached the Government it roused in Cham-
berlain the born man of decision. He formed his own conviction
that the hour had come to act, and sternly; that Britain without
more shilly-shally must act alone if others would not join her in
time. The Radical leader knew well that by no means was this
so small and simple a case as the Transvaal yet seemed. Egypt
was bound to fall under some foreign influence. As President of
the Board of Trade he was especially concerned for the Canal
giving passage from the Mediterranean to the Asiatic seas and
to India. This waterway seemed still a very new thing in the
world, and all ideas or imaginations connected with it were fresh.
Lite the Cabinet generally, he believed that Arabi was the insti-
gating villain of the outbreak; though to-day the case seems
rather to have been one of spontaneous combustion amongst an
excited mob. He records:
By this time I had come to the opinion that action had become in-
evitable and accordingly I joined Hartington in pressing for active
measures. At the same time, however, I desired to base intervention
entirely on the necessity of keeping faith with the Khedive, obtain ing
reparation for the massacres, and securing the safety of the Suez Canal.
I desired to separate these grounds entirely from the claims of the bond-